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PREFACE 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Classical  Association  is  "  to 
improve  the  practice  of  classical  teaching  by  free  dis- 
cussion of  its  scope  and  methods."  The  discussions  at 
the  general  meetings  have  led  from  time  to  time  to  the 
appointment  of  Committees  to  consider  and  report  on 
some  of  the  problems  which  present  themselves  to 
teachers.  The  Association  is  fortunate  in  having  among 
its  members  many  men  and  women  who  have  to  do 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  in  very  various  ways, 
university  professors  and  tutors,  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  examiners  and  inspectors,  and  so  on. 
Hence  it  has  been  possible  to  nominate  as  members  of 
such  Committees  persons  possessed  of  special  knowledge 
of  the  questions  to  be  discussed.  The  Reports  of  these 
Committees  were  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  every  one 
knows  that  pamphlets  are  never  to  be  found  when 
wanted.  Some  of  them  are  now  out  of  print  and  are 
only  to  be  discovered  by  a  diligent  search  in  the  volumes 
of  Proceedings.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  a  con- 
venience to  many  to.  possess  in  one  volmne  those  Reports 
which  have  been  found  most  useful  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  school.  The  first  three  deal  with  subjects 
on  which  uniformity  is  desirable.  It  is  obviously  an 
advantage,  especially  at  an  early  stage,  that  a  pupil 
should  not  be  troubled  with  two  spelUngs  of  the  same 
word,  and  that  as  he  passes  into  a  new  class  or  into  a 
new  school,  he  should  not  be  confused  by  a  change  of 
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pronunciation.  There  has  been  and  there  still  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  but 
the  Association  may  claim  that  it  has  pointed  the  way 
to  uniformity.  The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Terminology  is  not  included  in  this  volume, 
as  the  Classical  Association  is  only  one  of  the  bodies 
represented  on  the  Committee.  This  Report  has  been 
published  separately  under  the  title  On  the  Terminology 
of  Grammar  (John  Murray,  1911,  Qd.  net). 

The  other  two  Reports  deal  with  matters  on  which 
agreement  is  neither  so  easily  attainable  nor  so  necessary — 
namely,  with  the  question  what  to  teach  at  certain 
stages,  and  (to  some  extent)  with  the  question  how  to 
teach  it.  Every  one  who  tries  seriously  to  make  his 
teaching  effective  must  necessarily  work  out,  however 
vaguely,  some  such  scheme.  He  must  consider  how 
many  years  his  pupils  are  likely  to  be  studying  Latin 
and  Greek,  what  ground  he  can  expect  to  cover  in  the 
time,  what  are  the  most  suitable  authors  to  read  and  in 
what  order,  how  the  grammatical  training  may  be 
made  most  valuable,  and  so  on.  In  thinking  out  these 
and  similar  questions  he  may  find  it  worth  while  to 
compare  with  his  own  a  scheme  "  which  has,"  in  the 
words  of  Report  V.  (p.  46,  below),  "been  scrutinised  by 
a  representative  body." 

W.  E.  P.  PANTIN, 

E.  A.  SONNENSCHEIN, 

Editors, 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
LATIN  AND  GREEK 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SPELLING 
AND    PRINTING    OF   LATIN   TEXTS 

The  Committee  nominated  by  the  Council  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Association  passed  on  May  28th, 
1904,  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  spelling  and 
printing  of  Latin  texts  for  school  and  college  use,  and 
to  confer  with  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  on 
the  subject,"  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  considered  that  their  first  duty  was 
the  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  certain  matters 
germane  to  the  inquiry  with  which  they  had  been 
entrusted. 

With  this  in  view  they  published  in  The  Classical 
Review  of  February,  1905,  pages  6  and  7,  an  appeal  to 
scholars,  in  which  the  principles  upon  which  they  had 
agreed  as  a  basis  of  report  were  set  forth,  and  to  which 
was  appended  a  first  list  of  words  as  to  the  spelling  of 
which  further  information  was  desired.  A  second  list 
of  words  was  published  in  The  Classical  Review  of  March, 
page  97. 

The  Committee  also  prepared  a  circular  addressed  to 
those  who  had  experience  of  teaching  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  inviting  them  to  reply  to  a  number 
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of  questions  affecting  the  spelling  and  printing  of  Latin 
texts  for  use  in  schools.  This  circular  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Assistant  Masters.  It  was  published  in 
The  Classical  Review  (March,  1905)  and  widely  circulated 
among  teachers  of  classics  of  both  sexes  and  whether 
chief  or  assistant. 

Upon  the  matters  touched  upon  in  the  circular,  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  answers  received,  the 
Committee  beg  to  recommend  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  in  texts  of  Latin  authors  intended  for  the  use 
of  beginners  the  quantity  of  long  vowels  be  marked,  except 
in  syllables  where  they  would  be  also  "  long  by  position." 

2.  That  when  the  sign  of  long  quantity  is  used  for  the 
metrical  length  of  a  syllable,  it  be  placed  over  the  syllabic 
and  not  over  the  vowel. 

3.  That  V  and  u  be  continued  in  use  to  distinguish  the 
two  sounds  of  Latin  u  in  books  intended  only  for  beginners, 
but  that  j  be  discontinued  altogether. 

4.  The  Committee  consider  that  it  is  desirable  that  a 
hand  list  of  the  words  in  which  the  natural  length  of  a 
vowel  in  a  syllable  where  it  would  be  "  long  by  position  " 
is  definitely  established  should  be  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Association  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Latin  Orthography 

The  Committee  recommend  that  a  small  pamphlet  be 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Association,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  Latin 
orthography,  together  with  alphabetical  lists  of  words 
the  spelling  of  which  is  fluctuating,  and  of  words  which 
are  frequently  misspelled  in  texts  and  editions  of  Latin 
authors. 

The  pamphlet  to  be  circulated  to  Members  of  the 
Association,  and  to  be  obtainable  through  the  Association's 
publishers  by  the  general  public. 
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This  pamphlet  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  following  lines 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee. 

1.  The  orthography  recommended  for  adoption  in 
school  texts  to  be  that  of  the  epoch  of  Quintilian,  in  so 
far  as  the  spellings  of  that  epoch  can  be  ascertained. 

In  default  of  evidence  as  early  as  that  time,  the  earliest 
attested  spelling  of  subsequent  times  to  be  adopted, 
except  in  the  few  cases,  such  as  voco  and  vaco,  in  which 
the  older  spelling  would  confuse  words  that  the  later 
and  current  spelling  discriminates. 

2.  When  two  spellings  are  attested,  the  better  attested 
one  to  be  adopted. 

A  better  attested  spelling  to  be  understood  as  one 
better  supported  by — 

(i)  Good  inscriptions  of  the  classical  period  ;  (ii)  the 
tradition  of  the  best  manuscripts  of  Latin  authors. 

3.  When  the  variations  in  the  spelling  of  a  word  differ 
but  slightly  in  authority,  the  choice  to  be  determined  as 
follows.     Firstly — 

(a)  That  spelling  to  be  recommended  which  falls  under 
a  general  principle  of  usage.    Then, 

(b)  That  spelling  to  be  recommended  which  shows 
the  origin  or  formation  of  the  word  most  clearly.     Lastly, 

(c)  That  spelling  to  be  recommended  which  provides 
a  distinction  between  two  different  words  or  different 
formations. 

4.  Consciously  archaic  spellings  as  in  Virgil  or  Sallust 
to  be  retained. 

5.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  following  be 
the  spelling  adopted  in  school  texts  in  certain  cases  of 
variation  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  words  : 


1.  i,  not  ii,  in  cases  like  eiius,  Maiia. 

2.  -vus  -vum,  not  -vos  -vom. 

3,.  q^uus  (or  -qvus),  etc,  -cjuunt  (-qvunt),  etc.,  not  -cus,  etg. 
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4.  -bs,  -bt,  in  words  compounded  with  a  preposition,  but  -ps, 

etc.,  in  verbal  formations. 
6.  -censimus,  etc.,  rather  than  -cesimus. 

6.  8  rather  than  ss  when  immediately  following  a  long  vowel  or 

diphthong — e.g.  causa,  visus. 

7.  Aspiration  after  c,  t,  p  in  native  Latin  words  only  where 

strongly  attested. 

[Professor  Conway  reserves  his  assent  to  5  and  7  of 
the  preceding  recommendations.] 


1.  i  and  ii  (in  gen.  sing.)  to  be  recognised. 

2.  ei  not  to  be  recognised  in  any  case  within  the  3rd  declension. 

3.  Varying  forms  -es,  -is  (nom.  sing. ) — e.g.  aedes,  aedis  ;   -im, 

-em  (ace.) — e.g.  puppim,  puppem,  to  be  recognised  as 
attested. 

4.  In  view  of  the  variation  of  the  spelling  in  the  Augustan 

period,  even  in  the  same  author,  the  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  spelling  -is  in  the  accusative  plural  be 
adopted  only  in  words  which  make  -im  (or  -im  and  -em) 
in  the  ace.  sing. 
6.  Both  -umus  and  -imus  to  be  recognised  (c/.  no.  4  supra,  p.  3). 

6.  -iens  in  numeral  adverbs  rather  than  -ies. 

7.  -undus  and  -endus  to  be  recognised. 


1.  Buck's  rules  for  assimilation  or  non-assimilation  of  pre- 

positions {Classical  Review,  XIII.  p.  156  sqq.  Hale  and 
Buck's  Latin  Grammar)  to  be  accepted  in  the  main. 

2.  exs  rather  than  ex  (where  possible)  in  compounds  whoso 

second  member  begins  with  s. 

3.  circum,  except  in  circueo  and  its  cognates. 

4.  trans,  or  tra,  according  to  the  evidence  in  each  case. 
6.  -icio  rather  than  -iecio  in  compoimds  of  iacio. 

D 

In  compounds  formed  by  simple  juxtaposition  of  words — e.g, 
nonnuUus,  satisfacio — the  components  to  be  printed 
separately,  non  nuUus,  satis  facio. 

The  Committee  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  their 
indebtedness  to  all  those  who,  whether  members  of  the 
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Association  or  otherwise,  have  aided  them  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  report  by  returning  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  in  the  circular,  or  in  other  ways. 

(Signed)       J.  P.  Postgate  {Chairman) » 
R.  S.  Conway. 

A.   E.   HOUSMAN. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

S.   E.   WlNBOLT. 


II 

REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON   THE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN 

Preface  to  Report 

At  the  second  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
in  London  on  January  6th,  1905,  the  following  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  supported  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  the  Public  Orator  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Mr.  F.  M.  Cornford,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Cambridge  Classical  Society,  and  others,  and  after 
some  discussion  was  adopted  with  all  but  complete 
unanimity : 

"  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  nominate  a 
representative  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  best  method  of  introducing  a  uniform  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  into  the  universities  and  schools 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  this 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  Committee  to  be 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Classical 
Association  of  Scotland. 

"  That  the  same  Committee  be  empowered,  if  they 
deem  it  advisable,  to  consider  what  changes  in  the 
present  pronunciation  of  Greek  should  be  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption." 

The  Council  accordingly  sought  the  advice  of  the 
following  representative  Committee  of  Teachers  and 
Scholars  whose  experience  or  special  knowledge  gave 
authority  to  their  judgment  upon  the  question :  Mr.  S.  H. 
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Butcher,  Dr.  R.  S.  Conway,  Mr.  C.  A.  A.  Du  Pontet, 
M.A.,  Professor  Robinson  Ellis,  Mr.  R.  C.  Gilson,  M.A., 
Dr.  J.  P.  Postgate,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Rushbrooke,  LL.M.,  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  and  Miss 
M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.  Their  report  on  the  Pronunciation  of 
Latin  and  the  scheme  which  it  embodies  are  here  repro- 
duced. The  Committee  found  that  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  had  adopted  a  scheme  on  similar  lines. 

After  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  Classical 
Association's  scheme,  the  Philological  Societies  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  at  a  joint  meeting  held  at  Oxford  on 
November  24th,  1905,  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
and  adopted  substantially  identical  proposals,  which 
the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  decided  to  support. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  here  presented  was 
adopted  by  the  Classical  Association  at  its  general 
meeting  in  Manchester  on  October  13th,  1906,  with  only 
one  dissentient  vote,  and  the  scheme  it  embodies  has 
since  been  approved  by  the  Head  Masters'  Conference, 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters,  and  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters.  Finally 
it  has  been  officially  recommended  for  adoption  in 
schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Circular  555,*  dated 
February  14th,  1907). 

The  Council  now  appeals  to  all  classical  teachers  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  adopt  the  method  of  pronuncia- 
tion here  set  forth,  and  by  so  doing  to  remove  the  di- 
versities and  ambiguities  of  practice  which  have  long 
been  a  serious  obstacle  at  every  stage,  and  especially  at 
the  early  stages  of  classical  study  in  this  country. 

E.   A.   SONNENSCHEIN, 

E.  Harrison, 

Hon.  Secretaries  of  the 

Classical  Association, 
*  Now  issued  as  Circular  707,  dated  March,  r909.— Edd. 
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Report  of  Committee 

In  drawing  up  the  Schemes  of  Latin  and  Greek  Pro- 
nunciation the  Committee  has  been  in  general  guided  by 
the  following  considerations  : 

The  Basis  of  a  Uniform  Scheme 

1.  Both  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Classical  Association  and  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  practice  of  different  schools  and  uni- 
versities seemed  to  show  that  there  was  little  hope  of 
general  agreement  upon  a  uniform  scheme  if  its  basis 
were  sought  in  any  one  of  the  varieties  of  what  has  been 
known  as  "  the  English  pronunciation."  It  appeared, 
therefore,  at  the  outset,  apart  from  the  practical  and 
theoretical  drawbacks  involved  in  this  usage,  that  the 
Committee  could  not  discharge  the  duty  entrusted  to  it 
without  seeking  some  other  system.  And  since  the 
old  basis  of  English  custom  has  thus  admittedly  broken 
down,  the  only  other  starting-point  which  seemed  natural 
or  expedient  was  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
Romans  and  Athenians  themselves. 

2.  In  any  attempt  to  frame  a  method  for  general  use 
there  are  two  conditions  whose  fulfilment  appeared  to 
the  Committee  to  be  equally  desirable. 

Conditions  of  a  Satisfactory  Reform  :    Accuracy  and 
Ease  of  Acquirement 

On  the  one  hand,  the  scheme  proposed  should  present, 
if  our  knowledge  can  secure  it,  at  least  a  reasonable 
approximation  to  the  sounds  which  actually  existed  in 
ancient  times  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  should  avoid  placing 
any  unnecessary  difficulty  in  the  way  of  beginners  in 
Latin  or  Greek. 
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Accuracy 

(a)  The  progress  of  philological  research  has  made  it 
possible  to  meet  the  first  requirement.  We  can  in  the 
main  reproduce  with  certainty  the  sounds  actually  heard 
at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  and  at  Rome  in 
the  first.  The  margin  of  doubt  that  remains,  though 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  is  considerable,  is 
nevertheless,  when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  teacher,  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

For  example  :  some  scholars  may  feel  a  doubt  whether 
Latin  %  more  nearly  resembled  French  (close)  i  in  livre 
( =  Eng.  ee  in  queen)  or  Italian  (open)  i  in  civita  ( =  Scotch 
i  in  pity,  sometimes  represented  by  English  writers  as  ee, 
*'peety");  but  that  it  was  immeasurably  nearer  to 
Eng.  ee  than  to  the  English  (really  diphthongal)  i  in 
Zme,  tidcy  etc.,  is  clearly  demonstrable  and  universally 
admitted. 

Ease  of  Acquirement 

(6)  In  the  second  place,  after  careful  discussion,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Latin,  the  experience  of  some  thirty  years, 
the  Committee  feels  that  the  scheme  proposed  offers 
no  difficulty  that  can  reasonably  be  called  serious — 
certainly  none  so  baffling  as  the  confusions  of  the  "  Eng- 
lish "  method.  In  the  oral  work  of  a  class,  in  particular, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  pro- 
nunciation meant  a  great  economy  of  labour. 

3.  The  chief  faults  *  of  the  method  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  banish  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Defects  of  the  Local  "  English  "  System 
(1)  Like  other  methods  which  prevail  locally  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  the  *'  English  "  fashion  chiefly  finds 

*  This  paragraph  is  adapted  by  permission  from  the  Introduction 
to  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Conway's  Restored  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  (first  published  in  1895). 
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acceptance  from  the  immediate  convenience  of  giving 
to  the  symbols  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  the  corre- 
sponding symbols  of  the  Greek,  the  sound  which  they 
most  commonly  denote  when  used  to  write  English.  But 
even  this  convenience  is  delusive,  since  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  where  the  standard  or 
London  pronunciation  is  most  carefully  inculcated,  there 
the  result  is,  in  fact,  in  some  respects  furthest  from  the 
true  Latin  sounds.  A  Scotch  or  Yorkshire  lad  will 
pronounce  Latin  u  much  more  correctly,  and  distinguish 
it  far  more  clearly  from  Latin  dt,  if  left  to  his  own  instincts 
than  if  trained  by  a  cultured  teacher  who  adopts  the 
unreformed  method. 

(2)  It  altogether  disregards  historical  accuracy,  and 
accustoms  the  learner  to  fancy  that  languages  exist  as 
written  rather  than  as  spoken  :  for  he  is  put  to  no  trouble 
to  discover  the  true  sounds  of  the  language  he  is  studying. 
It  is  to  him  in  a  very  real  sense  a  "  dead  "  language  :  he 
ceases  or  never  begins  to  realise  that  by  its  help  men  and 
women  lived,  felt,  and  thought :  and  is  directly  en- 
couraged in  a  mistake  which  defeats  the  very  purpose 
of  his  education,  the  mistake  of  regarding  books  as 
something  remote  from  life  rather  than  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  life  of  mankind  and  therefore  of  that  for 
which  he  himself  is  preparing. 

But  the  local  *'  English "  method  of  pronouncing 
Latin  and  Greek  must  be  condemned  also  on  the  follow- 
ing more  definite  grounds,  which  involve  consequences 
smaller  in  themselves  but  obviously  and  immediately 
mischievous  : 

(3)  It  confuses  distinct  sounds,  and  hence  distinct 
words  :  e.g.  ceu  and  seu,  caedit,  cedit  and  seditj  caesae,  caecae 
and  sese,  noscet,  nosset  and  nocet,  Lucio,  luceo  and  luteo 
(to  say  nothing  of  so-lutio),  Keirai  and  '^alrai^  Kaiv(A^ 
KQivcp  and  Kivd  are  pronounced  alike. 
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(4)  It  obscures  quantity  :  mensis  (abL  plur.)  is  pro- 
nounced as  mensis  (gen.  sing.),  and  very  often  mensa 
(nom.  sing.)  just  as  mensa  (abl.  sing.) :  mulum  (evil) 
and  mxilum  (apple)  are  made  alike,  and  so  venit  (present 
tense)  and  venit  (perfect).  The  same  confusion  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Greek,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

These  two  defects  largely  conceal  from  the  student  the 
musical  and  rhythmical  beauties  of  the  two  languages. 

(5)  The  learner  acquires  by  ear  at  the  very  beginning 
false  views  as  to  the  relations  of  languages,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, fails  to  recognise  the  natural  tie  between  Latin 
and  the  Romance  languages.  Latin  a,  instead  of  being 
pronounced  as  French  a,  is  made  to  sound  like  French 
ei,  that  happening  to  be  the  common  value  of  English  a. 
In  this  way  the  interesting  and,  to  a  boy's  mind,  stunu- 
lating  consciousness  of  the  connexion  between  language 
and  history  is,  for  the  time,  at  least,  obscured. 

Difficulty  of  the  Transition 

4.  It  may  perhaps  be  felt  that  the  effort  needed  to 
introduce  the  method  here  advocated  into  schools  and 
universities  where  the  *'  EngHsh  "  method  is  still  current 
is  in  itself  an  embarrassment.  But  this  difficulty  is 
steadily  decreasing.  The  Cambridge  Philological  So- 
ciety's pamphlet,  which  as  long  ago  as  1887  urged  the 
reform  of  Latin  pronunciation,  has  had  a  wide  influence  ; 
the  University  of  Wales  has  adopted  a  restored  pro- 
nunciation of  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  asked  for  it 
in  Latin  of  candidates  for  its  Matriculation,  for  the  last 
ten  years ;  and  since  the  Classical  Association  has 
advocated  the  same  reform,  it  has  been  adopted,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen  in  the  Preface,  by  almost  all  the 
bodies  which  can  claim  to  speak  with  authority  for 
classical  education  in  this  country.  The  Committee 
ventures  to  hope  that  all  friends  of  classical  studies  will 
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loyally  support  the  Association  in  its  attempt  to  free 
the  study  of  Classics  from  the  entanglements  of  an 
irrational  though  time-honoured  usage,  which  have  at 
length  become  a  serious  burden. 

The  Reforms  Proposed  in  Greek 

5.  The  Committee  thinks  the  present  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  question  whether  the  vowel  sounds 
peculiar  to  modem  English  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  teaching  of  Greek  any  longer  than  in  Latin.  For 
if  the  vowels  and  consonants  can  be  correctly  pronounced 
in  Virgil's  cratera,  they  can  in  Kparijp  ;  if  in  heros,  then 
in  ^pft)9  ;  if  in  musa,  then  in  fiovaa.  These  pronunciations, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  Committee's  proposed 
scheme  for  Greek,  have  been  long  in  use  in  more  than 
one  Scottish  University,  and  as  Professor  Goodwin  records 
(in  the  Preface  to  the  7th  edition  of  his  Greek  Grammar) 
are  adopted  with  something  like  uniformity  in  America. 
Some  of  the  other  Greek  sounds  offer  difficulties  which 
require  special  consideration,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
why  what  is  both  true  and,  in  practice,  important  should 
be  rejected  because  in  other  things  of  less  practical 
importance  either  the  truth  or  its  apphcation  to  practice 
is  difficult  to  reach. 

S.  H.  Butcher,  Chairman. 

S.  E.  WmBOLT,  Hon.  Sec, 

The  Pronunciation  of  Latin 

The  following  points  are  those  which  it  is  a  matter 
of  practical  importance  to  impress  upon  students  of 
Latin  from  the  outset. 

Quantity 

In  pronunciation  the  quantities  of  the  vowels  must 
be  strictly  observed  :    e.g.  a  in  labors  as  a  in  English 
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hha ;  I  in  minor,  not  as  English  i  in  minor  ;  6  in  ndto, 
as  in  English  nbt.  This  is  essential  for  the  proper  appre- 
ciation in  prose,  of  sound,  rhythm,  and  distinctions  of 
meaning  (e.g.  between  labor  and  Idbor),  and  in  verse,  of 
metre  also. 

Vowels. 

The  following  is  approximately  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels. 

a  (prdtum)y  as  a  in  f either  (not  as  in  mate). 

a  {rapit)i  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  a  in  aha. 

6  (meta),  as  e  in  prey,  Fr.  6  as  in  bU  (not  as  ce  in  meet). 

6  [frUa),  as  e  in  fret  (not  as  ee  in  meet). 

I  (fido),  as  ee  in  feed,  or  Fr.  i  in  amic,  arrive  (not  as 

i  in  /ine). 
1  (plico),  as  i  in  /i^  (not  as  i  in  fine). 
6  [nbtus),  as  o  in  flown,  or  nearer  Italian  o  in  R<yma. 
6  (ndta),  as  o  in  no<,  Fr.  o  in  reccmnu  (not  as  o  in  wofe). 
u  (^tlto),  as  00  in  shoot,  Ital.  u  in  Inna  (not  as  u 

[yew]  in  acw<e). 
u  (cutis),  as  u  in  /uZZ  (not  as  u  in  accurate,  nor  as  w 
in  shun). 
In  all  cases  the  Latin  vowels  are  nearer  to  the  Con- 
tinental than  to  the  English  sounds. 

Diphthongs 
The  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  may  be  arrived  at  by 
running  the  two  component  vowel-sounds  rapidly  to- 
gether, the  second  being  pronounced  lightly.     The  most 
important  are  : 

ae  (portae)  =  a  +  e,  nearly  as  ai  in  Is&iah  (broadly 

pronounced),  Fr.  emai^  (not  as  a  in  late). 
au  (aurum)  =  a-f  w,  as  ou  in  hour,  or  Ital.  an  in 

fl&VLto  (not  as  aw  in  awful). 
oe  (poena)  =  o-fe,  nearly  as  oi  in  boil  (not  as  ee  in 
feet,  nor  as  a  in  late). 
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The  following  diphthongs  occur  more  rarely  : 
ui  (huiCt  cui)  —  u-\-i,  as  Fr.  oui. 
eu  (heu)  =  e+w,  nearly  as  English  ew  in  new. 
ei  (ei  interjection,  or  Pompet,  voc.  of  Pompeius)  = 
e-fi,  as  ey  in  grey  (not  as  i  in  dine). 

In  the  recommendations  for  ae  and  oe,  the  Committee 
is  guided  mainly  by  practical  considerations,  since  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  this  pronunciation  is  of 
great  convenience  in  class.  The  Committee  regards  it  as 
clear  that  this  was  the  pronunciation  given  them  in  early 
Latin,  and  that  they  were  still  clearly  distinct  from  the 
long  2  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  though  their  precise  sound 
then  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  would  probably  be 
still  more  difficult  to  inculcate  in  an  English  school. 

Consonants 
c,  g  are  always  hard 

c  (cepiy  accept),  as  c  in  ca<  (not  as  in  acid  or  accept). 
g  (gero,  agger),  as  g  in  get  (not  as  in  gibe  or  exaggcr 
rate). 
So  even  before  i. 
c  (facio),  as  c  in  cat  (not  as  «,  nor  as  sh  :  e.g.  condicio  — 

condiHo,  not  conditio,  nor  condi^^io). 
g  (i^git)i  as  g  in  get  (not  as  g  in  gibe). 
ng  [tangit),  as  ng  in  fir\ger  (not  as  in  hanging), 
t  is  always  hard,  even  before  i. 

t  {fortia,  ratio),  as  t  in  native  (not  as  in  nation,  po- 
tential). 
8  is  always  a  breathed,  dental  sound. 

8  {sub,  rosa,  res,  sponsio),  as  s  in  gas,  sit,  sponsor, 
ce  in  race  (not  as  in  rose  or  raise  ;   nor  as  in 
responsions,  nor   as  in  conclusions).    Similarly 
when  compounded ; 
X  (eocul)  =  ks,  as  in  extract  (not  as  in  exact), 
bs  (urbs)  =  ps,  as  in  Zapse  (not  bz  as  in  robs). 
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i  and  u  consonantal. 

i  (j),  e.g.  jacio,  as  y  in  you  (not  as  j  in  Jack). 

^  (v)j  ©-g-  '^0^0,  practically  as  w  in  we,  Fr.  ou  in  oui 

(not  as  v  in  very). 
qu  {quij  quod),  as  qu  in  queer?, 
gu  (unguere)y  as  gu  in  awguiV^  gw  in  Gvfendolen. 
r  is   always   trilled,  even  in   the    middle  and  at   the 
end  of  words,  e.g.  in  Tarus ;  paima,  datut  (not 
pronounced  as  English  palmer,  hatter). 

Double  consonants,  e.g.  vac-ca,  puZ-Zus,  are  pronounced 
separately,  as  they  regularly  are  in  Italian,  or  as  in 
English  book  keeper ,  well  let.* 


Accent 

If  the  penultimate  syllable  is  long,  it  has  the  accent ; 
if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short,  the  antepenultimate 
has  the  accent,  e.g.  negdret,  agrestihus.  But  in  disyllables 
the  penultimate,  whatever  its  quantity,  has  the  accent, 
e.g.  tinet. 

The  accented  syllable  was  pronounced  with  greater 
force  as  well  as  on  a  higher  note  ;  but  the  differentiation 
in  force  was  considerably  less  than  in  Enghsh.  The 
separate  syllables  of  a  Latin  word  should  be  more  evenly 
and  distinctly  pronoimced  than  in  English,  and  more 
nearly  as  in  French. 


•    For  the  pronunciation  of  <A,  ph,  ch,  and  y,  see  the  Addendum, 
p.  25,  below. — Edd. 
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Fuller  information  on  the  points  mentioned  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  on  others,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
publications  : 

Pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  Atiguatan  Period.  Cambridge 
Philological  Society.  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Cambridge 
Univ.  PresB,  1887.     (3d.) 

The  Restored  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Arnold  and 
Conway,  3rd  Edition,  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1907.     (Is.) 

How  to  Pronounce  Latin.     Postgate  (G.  Bell  &  Sons),  1907.     (Is.) 

The  following  standard  grammars  should  also  be 
mentioned : 

Roby's  Latin  Orammar.     Vol.  I.,  5th  Edition,  Macmillan,  1887. 
Lindsay's   Short   Historical   Latin   Orammar.     Clarendon   Press, 

1895. 
Hale  and  Buck's  Latin  Orammar,    Ginn  &  Co.,  1904. 


Ill 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK 

The  following  Report  was  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  Birmingham,  in  October,  1908,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  Association. 

The  Pronunciation  Committee  of  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion, which  has  already  reported  on  Latin  Pronunciation, 
is  empowered  also  "  to  consider  what  changes  in  the 
present  pronunciation  of  Greek  should  be  recommended 
for  general  adoption.'* 

The  following  scheme  is  that  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  in  principle  by  the  Association  in 
October,  1907,  but  completed  and  slightly  modified  in 
one  or  two  details.  On  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
accentual  pronunciation  the  Committee  abstains  at 
present  from  any  recommendations,  but  thinks  it  well 
to  submit  one  or  two  cautions  and  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  any  teachers  or  students  who  may  feel  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  make  experiments  with  a  view 
to  some  advance  towards  the  ancient  pronunciation. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  put  forward  as 
constituting  a  complete  scientific  scheme,  but  as  approxi- 
mations which,  for  teaching  purposes,  may  be  regarded 
as  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  great  advance 
on  the  present  usage,  both  for  clearness  in  teaching  and 
for  actual  likeness  to  the  ancient  sounds, 

13 
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Quantity 

As  in  Latin,  the  quantities  of  the  vowels  should  be 
strictly  observed.  For  example,  the  short  vowels  in 
Trarrjp^  tlvco,  %o/309,  vBcop,  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  long  vowels  in  (fyparpia,  kIvo)^  %&)/)d,  vfieU* 

Vowels 

d  and  a,  I  and  t,  €  and  o,  9;  and  ©  may  be  pronounced 

as  the  corresponding  vowels  in  Latin — i.e.  : 
a,  as  a  in  father. 
a,  as  a  in  Skha. 
I,  as  ee  in  feed» 

tt  as  i  in  Fr.  piquet y  nearly  as  Eng.  i  in  fit. 
e,  as  e  in  fret. 
0,  as  0  in  not. 

7)  (long  e)  as  e  in  Lat.  meto,  Eng.  a  in  mtite. 
a)  (long  o)  as  0  in  Lat.  Roma,  Eng.  home. 

The  pronunciation  recommended  for  77  and  ©  is  dictated 
by  practical  considerations.  But  in  any  school  where 
the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  of  French  ^  and  6,  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
open  sound  (of  e  in  il  mhne),  which  is  historically  correct 
for  7jy  may  well  be  adopted.  In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  of  &>  in  the  fifth  century 
B.o,  was  the  open  sound  of  oa  in  Eng.  broody  not  that 
of  the  ordinary  English  6.  But  since  the  precise  degree 
of  openness  varied  at  different  epochs,  the  Committee, 
though  preferring  the  open  pronunciation,  sees  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  excluding  the  obviously  convenient 
practice  of  sounding  co  just  as  Latin  5.  For  both  Greek 
and  Latin  the  diphthongal  character  of  the  English 
vowels  in  mafe  and  homey  i.e.  the  slight  I  sound  in  m/ite 
and  the  slight  u  sound  in  home,  own,  is  incorrect.  But 
the  discrepancy  is  not  one  which  any  but  fairly  advanced 
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students  need  be  asked  to  notice,  unless  indeed  they 
happen  to  be  already  familiar  with  the  pure  vowel 
sounds  of  modern  Welsh  or  Italian. 

V  as  French  1i  in  dxx  pain. 

if  as  French  u  in  rue  or  Germ,  tl  in  gmn. 

In  recommending  this  sound  for  the  Greek  u,  the 
Committee  is  partly  guided  by  the  fact  that  its  correct 
production  is  now  widely  and  successfully  taught  in 
English  schools  in  early  stages  of  instruction  in  French 
and  German.  But  in  any  school  where  the  sound  is 
strange  to  the  pupils  at  the  stage  at  which  Greek  is 
begun,  if  it  is  felt  that  the  effort  to  acquire  the  sound 
would  involve  a  serious  hindrance  to  progress,  the  Com- 
mittee can  only  suggest  that,  for  the  time,  the  v  should 
be  pronounced  as  Latin  u  (short  as  oo  in  Eng.  took, 
long  as  00  in  Eng.  loose) ^  though  this  obscures  the  dis- 
tinction between  words  like  Xua>  and  \ov<o. 


Diphthongs 

ac  =  a  + 1   nearly   as   ai   in   Isaiah    (broadly   pro- 
nounced), Ff.  emsiL 
ot  =  0  +  t  as  Eng.  oi  in  oi^. 
ut  =  y  -|-  t  as  Fr.  ui  in  Zui. 

In  a  Tf  (p  the  first  vowel  was  long,  and  the  second  only 
faintly  heard. 

ei.  The  precise  sound  of  €i>  is  difificult  to  determine, 
but  in  Attic  Greek  it  was  never  confused  with  r)  till  a 
late  period,  and  to  maintain  the  distinction  clearly  it  is 
perhaps  best  for  English  students  to  pronounce  it  as 
Eng.  et/e,  though  in  fact  it  must  have  been  nearer  to 
Fr.  ee  in  passee^  Eng.  ey  in  grey.  The  Greek  'A\<j)€i6^  is 
Latin  Alpheus, 
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av  =  aUy  as  Germ,  au  in  H2Ms,  nearly  as  Eng.  ow  in 

grown. 
ev  =  eu,  nearly  as  Eng.  ew  in  /eW,  u  in  tvine. 
ov  as  Eng.  00  in  moon,  Fr.  ou  in  roue. 


Consonants 

TT,  y9,  T,  B,  Ky  and  7  as  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  and  g  respectively 
in  Latin ;  except  that  7  (before  7,  k,  and  ^)  is 
used  to  denote  the  nasal  sound  heard  in  Eng. 
ankle,  anger. 

p,  \,  /jb,  V  as  Lat.  r,  1,  m,  n, 

0-,  9  always  as  Lat.  s  (Eng.  s  in  mouse),  except  before 
P,  7,  and  fju,  where  the  sound  was  as  in  Eng.  Juis 
been,  has  gone,  has  m^de :  e.g.  da-^ea-To^:, 
(fxiayavov,  €a-fi6<;. 

f  as  Eng.  X  in  wax,  and  yjr  as  Eng.  ps  in  ^pse. 

f  as  Eng.  dz  in  adze,  ds  in  breads  on. 

Aspirates 

The  Committee  has  carefully  considered  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  aspirated  consonants  in  Greek.  It  is 
certain  that  the  primitive  pronunciation  of  ;^,  0^  </>  was 
as  k.h,  t.h,  p.h,  that  is  as  k,  t,  p  followed  by  a  strong 
breath,  and  the  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
this  pronunciation  lasted  down  into  the  classical  period. 
Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  this 
pronunciation  makes  much  in  Greek  accidence  that  is 
otherwise  obscure  perfectly  comprehensible.  If  <^atVa) 
be  pronounced  Trhalvo),  it  is  readily  understood  why  the 
reduplicated  perfect  is  ireirhrjva  ;  but  if  it  be  pronounced 
faivo),  the  perfect,  pronounced  irefTjva,  is  anomalous. 
The  relation  of  d(f>iaTrjjjLL  and  the  like  to  t(rrr)fii,  of 
<l)povBo<i  to  6B6<;,  of  dpL^  to  Tpt%a  becomes  intelligible 
when  it  is  seen  that  6,  ^,  and  ^  contain  a  real  h-sound. 
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This  advantage  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  been  adopted  in  practice  by  a  certain  number  of 
Enghsh  teachers. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  pronunciation  of  the  aspirates 
changed  by  degrees  to  that  of  fricatives,  which  is  now 
current  in  most  districts  of  Greece,  <f>  becoming  f,  6 
pronounced  as  th  in  English  thm,  and  ^  acquiring  the 
sound  of  the  German  ch.* 

If  the  later  sounds  are  accepted,  no  change  in  the 
common  pronunciation  of  6  and  </>  in  England  will  be 
required,  but  it  will  remain  desirable  to  distinguish 
between  the  sounds  of  k  and  ;^,  which  are  at  present 
confused  :  aKo<i  and  a;^09,  /calvco  and  ^alvto  being  now 
pronounced  alike.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  ;j^  the 
sound  of  kh,  or  of  German  ch,  as  in  auch.  The  Committee 
would,  on  the  whole,  recommend  the  latter  alternative 
as  being  more  familiar  in  German,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
place-names,  t 

The  Committee,  though  loth  to  do  anything  to  dis- 
courage the  primitive  pronunciation  of  the  aspirates,  has 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  itself  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
introduce  this  pronunciation  into  schools  to  which  it  is 
strange  ;  and  it  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
recommend  anything  at  present  that  might  increase  the 
labour  of  the  teacher  or  the  student  of  Greek.  It  there- 
fore  abstains  from  recommending   any  change  in  the 

*  The  dates  and  stages  of  these  changes  cannot  as  yet  be  settled 
with  precision.  But  the  practical  choice  seems  to  be  between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  values,  though  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a  distinct  h  was  heard  in  all  these  sounds  long  after  the  4th  century  b.o. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  sound  of  x^»  0^  iX^^^t 
<l>d6voi)  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and  the  Committee  therefore 
thinks  it  best  to  leave  the  option  of  ( I )  sounding  the  first  consonants 
as  K  and  ir  respectively,  and  the  ^  as  it  is  in  other  positions  (this  applies 
both  to  students  who  adopt  the  fricative  and  to  those  who  adopt  the 
primitive  aspirate  pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  other  positions),  or 
(2 )  where  the  fricative  pronunciation  is  adopted,  of  sounding  x  and  0^ 
in  this  position  also,  respectively  as  Scotch  ch  and  English  /• 
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common   pronunciation  of  the  aspirates  except   in  the 
case  of  X' 

Accentuation 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  Classical  period  of  Greek 
the  accented  syllables  were  marked  by  a  higher  pitch 
or  note  than  the  unaccented,  and  not  by  more  stress, 
not,  that  is,  with  a  stronger  current  of  breath  and  more 
muscular  effort. 

Greek  Accent 

Therefore,  unless  the  student  is  capable  of  giving  a 
musical  value  to  the  Greek  signs  of  accent,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  should  attempt  to  represent  them  in 
pronunciation  ;  for  in  many  cases  we  should  make  our 
pronimciation  more,  not  less  remote  from  that  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  if  we  gave  to  their  accented  syllables 
the  same  stress  as  we  do  to  the  accented  syllables  in 
English  ;  for  example,  in  paroxytone  dactyls  (Kexpit^^vo^) 
when  the  penult  is  stressed,  the  quantity  of  the  long 
antepenult  is  apt  to  be  shortened  and  its  metrical  value 
destroyed.*  But  where  there  is  no  conflict  between 
accent  and  quantity  (ar^aOo^)^  something  may  be  said 
for  stressing  moderately  the  accented  syllable,  and  so 
distinguishing,  e.g.  KoXm  and  /caXco<;y  Aio^  and  5?o9, 
Tavrd  and  TaOra.t 

*  This  had  actually  happened  in  spoken  Greek  by  the  2nd  century 

t  This  paragraph  is  taken  by  permission  from  The  Restored  Pro- 
nunciation  of  Oreek  and  Latin,  4th  Edition,  Cambridge,  1908. 
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ADDENDUM    TO    THE    SCHEME    OF    LATIN 
PRONUNCIATION 

The  Committee,  recognising  that  the  precise  sound 
given  at  different  periods  to  the  different  aspirates  in 
words  borrowed  into  Latin  from  Greek  (thedtrum,  Philip- 
jmSt  chorus)  is  difficult  to  determine,  thinks  that  in  any 
case  it  is  of  practical  importance  for  teaching  that  the 
sounds  should  not  vary  from  those  given  to  6,  <^,  and  '^^ 
in  Greek  ;  and  therefore  on  the  whole  recommends  the 
fricative  pronunciation — i.e.  : 

th  in  theatrum,  as  in  Eng.  theatre. 

ph  in  Philippus,  as  in  Eng.  Philip. 

ch  in  chorus,  as  Germ,  ch  in  noch,  or  Scotch  ch  in  loch. 

But  where  the  pronunciation  of  6,  </>,  x  ^^  Greek  as  true 
aspirates  (t  +  h,  etc.,  as  in  English  boat-house)  has  been 
successfully  adopted,  the  Committee  does  not  wish  to 
recommend  that  any  other  pronunciation  should  be 
adopted  for  th^  ph,  ch  in  words  borrowed  into  Latin. 

y  should  be  pronounced  as  Greek  v  (see  page  21). 


S.  H.  Butcher,  Chairman. 
R.  S.  Conway. 
Robinson  Ellis. 

C.  A.  A.   Du  PONTET. 
R.   C.   GiLSON. 


J.   P.   POSTGATE.* 
W.   G.   RUSHBROOKE. 
E.   A.   SONNENSCHEIN.f 

M.  H.  Wood. 

S.  E.  WiNBOLT,  Hon.  Sec. 


*  With  reserve  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  *t, 
I  With  reserve  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  . 


IV 

REPORT  OF  THE  CURRICULA  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

This  Report  falls  into  two  sections,  {A)  that  relating  to 
the  course  of  study  in  schools  with  a  leaving  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  in  schools  preparatory  thereto, 
(B)  that  relating  to  secondary  schools  under  a  local 
education  authority. 

(A)  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  SCHOOLS 
WITH  A  LEAVING  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN  OR 
NINETEEN,  AND  SCHOOLS  PREPARATORY 
THERETO 

Preparatory  Schools 

We  have  not  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  consider  in  detail 
the  character  or  scope  of  the  teaching  that  a  child  should 
receive  in  the  early  stages  of  its  education,  but  we 
venture  to  express  our  conviction  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached  at  an 
early  stage  to  the  study  of  English.  Before  children 
begin  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  they  should  have 
learned  to  use  their  mother-tongue  with  some  degree  of 
correctness  and  fluency,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  and 
have  acquired  a  good  stock  of  words  and  a  habit  of 
orderly  and  connected  thought.  They  should  also  have 
learned  to  read  aloud  with  accmracy  and  intelligence, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  with  taste  ;    and  they  should 
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have  become  familiar  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
good  English  prose  and  verse  of  a  character  suited  to 
their  age.  A  feeling  for  literature  may  thus  be  developed 
which,  while  of  the  highest  value  in  itself,  will  also  help 
the  pupil  afterwards  to  appreciate  the  Classics.  An 
elaborate  study  of  English  grammar  is  not  useful  at 
this  stage.  In  English  it  is  not  form  but  function  which 
in  the  main  distinguishes  the  "  parts  of  speech,"  and 
the  chief  aim  of  teaching  should  be  to  attain  a  mastery 
of  the  broad  principles  of  sentence  structure  and  the 
functions  of  words.  The  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
English  should  not  be  encumbered  with  distinctions 
which  are  not  vital  to  English  itself,  but  the  fundamental 
grammatical  notions  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prove  a  help  when  pupils  approach  the  study  of 
other  languages. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue  should  precede  the  study  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, we  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  common  practice  of  beginning  a 
second  foreign  language  before  the  pupil  has  acquired 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  first,  and  a  third  foreign 
language  before  the  pupil  has  acquired  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  either  the  first  or  the  second.  The  elements 
of  three  foreign  languages  taught  concurrently  take  up 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  school  day,  and  pupils  of 
only  average  ability  naturally  make  very  slow  progress 
in  any  of  the  three  languages,  and  consequently  tend  to 
lose  interest  in  their  work  and  to  do  it  mechanically. 
We  think  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  it 
were  recognised  that  learners  should  never  begin  two 
languages  at  or  about  the  same  time,  but  should  have 
been  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  one  language 
before  beginning  a  second,  and  well  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  the  second  before  beginning  a  third. 

An  adult  who  desires  to  learn  a  language  finds  that  he 
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iucceeds  best  by  working  at  it  every  day.  In  the  same 
ray  we  think  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  at  school 
when  a  pupil  beginning  a  new  language  has  a  daily 
lesson  in  it.  We  have,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  so  obvious  a  principle  is  often  forgotten,  especially 
in  girls'  schools  as  regards  the  teaching  of  Classics,  and 
in  some  boys'  schools  which  attempt  a  very  wide  curri- 
culum. Yet  if  several  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  between 
one  lesson  and  another,  the  original  impression  is  often 
effaced  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  afresh.  The  method 
which  we  are  recommending  also  tends  to  keep  the  pupils 
interested  in  their  work  and  encouraged  by  the  sense 
of  making  progress.  We  think  that  as  a  general  rule 
pupils  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  their 
first  foreign  language  for  at  least  a  year  before  any 
other  foreign  language  is  taken  up,  and  to  their  second 
foreign  language  for  at  least  a  year  before  a  third  foreign 
language  is  begun.  When,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  a 
modern  language  taught  colloquially  and  at  an  early 
age  is  the  first  foreign  language  studied,  we  think  that 
the  study  of  Latin  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  the 
age  of  eleven.  Greek  should  not  be  begun  until  the 
pupil  is  at  least  able  to  translate  an  easy  piece  of  narrative 
Latin,  and  is  so  familiar  with  the  commonest  inflexions 
and  constructions  that  he  can  use  them  correctly  in 
composing  Latin  sentences  of  a  simple  character. 

The  Study  of  Latin :    Methods  of  Teaching 

In  the  early  stages  of  learning  a  language  great  demands 
on  the  memory  are  inevitable,  and  there  is  always  a 
danger  of  making  these  demands  excessive  by  putting 
before  the  pupil  a  bewildering  mass  of  unfamiliar  words 
and  inflexions.  In  teaching  the  elements  of  Latin,  we 
should  restrict  ourselves  to  what  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.    The   really   useful   words,    inflexions,    and   con- 
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structions  should  be  introduced  gradually  and  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  pupiPs  mind,  by  constant  practice  in 
translating  from  and  into  Latin.  By  thus  concentrating 
attention  on  what  is  of  common  occurrence  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  pupil,  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  such 
as  will  enable  him  to  pass  without  great  difficulty  to 
the  intelligent  reading  of  a  Latin  author. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  principle 
of  concentrating  attention  on  what  is  common  and 
essential  is  constantly  violated  in  practice.  If  we  study 
the  grammar  questions  set  in  the  scholarship  examina- 
tions of  some  of  the  public  schools  or  in  University 
Matriculation  Examinations,  we  find  such  forms  asked 
for  as  the  ablative  plural  of  filia*  the  accusative  singular 
of  nouns  like  tussisy  amiissis,  the  genitive  plural  of 
accipiter  or  panis,  the  gender  of  gryps,  hydrops,  or  acer 
(**  maple- tree  "),  the  forms  of  Greek  nouns  as  declined 
in  Latin,  and  rare  or  non-existent  comparatives  and 
superlatives  and  **  principal  parts ''  of  verbs,  to  say 
nothing  of  forms  which,  though  they  occur  in  classical 
authors,  are  no  necessary  part  of  the  mental  outfit  of 
the  beginner.  The  method  of  attempting  to  commit 
the  whole  of  the  accidence  to  memory  at  an  early  stage 
without  practice  in  the  use  of  the  forms  learned  is  kept 
alive  by  such  questions,  and  the  study  of  grammar  is 
thus  divorced  from  the  study  of  actual  speech.  A  similar 
criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  rare  syntactical 
types,  especially  if  they  rest  on  imperfect  evidence,  such 

♦  Filiabus  is  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Latin  literature 
until  the  pupil  comes  to  the  Civil  War  of  Caesar  (where  it  occurs  once, 
II.  108.  3,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  filiis)  and  the  24th  book  of 
Livy  (where  it  also  occurs  once,  ch.  26.  2,  according  to  the  MSS.  ; 
but  the  reading  is  doubted  by  Weissenborn) ;  and  here  a  reference 
to  the  dictionary  will  give  the  information  required.  Elsewhere 
Livy  uses  filiia  in  the  sense  of  "daughters"  (XXXVIII.  57.  2,  ex 
duahu9  filiia);  so  too  Plautus  twice,  without  any  word  to  indicate 
the  gender,  such  fts  dwtbns  [Stick,  667,  Popn.  U28). 
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as  non  duhito  quin  juturum  ait  ut  urha  capiatur.  An 
examination  of  the  Public  School  Entrance  Scholarship 
papers,  reprinted  in  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects  (Board  of  Education),  will  show 
that  many  of  the  sentences  set  in  them  are  not  well 
suited  to  test,  as  they  should,  whether  the  candidate 
possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  con- 
structions and  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

As  to  the  particular  shape  in  which  this  practice  in 
common  words,  common  forms,  and  common  con- 
structions should  be  given,  more  than  one  method  is 
possible.  The  use  of  a  classical  author  at  the  stage 
contemplated  is,  indeed,  excluded  by  the  fact  that  no 
classical  author  satisfies  the  conditions ;  nor  could 
extracts  from  the  Classics  be  made  which  would  contain 
only  the  words,  forms,  and  constructions  required.  But 
it  is  possible  to  present  vocabulary  and  grammar  either 
in  the  form  of  isolated  sentences  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
connected  narrative  specially  written  for  the  purpose. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  combine  the  two — that  is, 
to  construct  a  very  simple  narrative  for  translation  into 
English  and  isolated  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin. 
It  is  possible,  though  not  easy,  to  write  a  connected 
narrative  in  which  the  new  grammatical  points  are 
systematically  introduced  and  the  vocabulary  gradually 
extended.  The  merits  of  this  method  are  that  sentences 
woven  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  discourse 
need  not  be  more  difficult  or  varied  in  construction,  and 
are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  more  easily  intelligible 
in  their  context  than  isolated  sentences ;  that  words, 
forms,  and  constructions  embedded  in  a  context  of 
meaning  acquire  a  certain  energy  and  power  of  impressing 
themselves  on  the  memory  which  they  lack  in  isolation ; 
and  that  the  mere  interest  of  the  story  contributes  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  reading,  as  distinct  from 
construing.    On   the   other   hand,   exercises   consisting 
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of  disconnected  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin  have 
their  value.  It  is  easier,  if  the  writer  does  not  attempt 
to  form  them  into  a  continuous  passage,  to  introduce 
exactly  the  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  which  the 
pupil  requires  practice,  to  concentrate  his  attention  on 
some  puzzling  construction,  excluding  for  the  time 
other  difficulties,  whether  of  vocabulary  or  grammar, 
and  by  reiteration  to  make  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
it.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking  that  the  pupil  will 
not  learn  Latin  from  doing  the  sentences  wrong  :  it  is 
essential  that,  if  approximate  correctness  is  not  attained, 
he  should  rewrite  the  sentences  in  which  he  has  made 
mistakes,  so  that  he  may  retain  in  his  memory  the 
impression  of  an  idiomatic  piece  of  Latin. 

Public  Schools 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  our  interim 
report  presented  in  January,  1906,  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  the  principle  "  that  in  the  lower  and 
middle  forms  of  boys'  public  schools  Greek  should  be 
taught  only  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent  reading  of 
Greek  authors."  This  principle,  as  we  explained  in  our 
report,  does  not  exclude  a  study  of  grammar  or  the 
practice  of  simple  forms  of  composition  as  means  to  the 
reading  of  Greek  literature.  But  in  Latin  the  function 
of  grammar  and  composition  must  be  defined  differently  ; 
they  should  be  studied  not  only  as  a  means  to  the  intel- 
ligent reading  of  Latin  authors,  but  also  as  a  linguistic 
discipline  and  with  a  view  to  training  the  mind  in  habits 
of  clear  and  logical  thinking.  Perhaps,  however,  what 
needs  more  emphasis  is  that  the  literary  and  historic 
interest  of  the  authors  read  should  not  be  neglected 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  learning.  It  is  too  common 
even  at  the  present  day  for  teachers  to  set  up  a  mechanical 
conception  of  Latin  as  a  merely  formal  gymnastic,  instead 
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of  regarding  it  as  a  literature  capable  of  exerting  a 
strong  attraction  upon  the  pupil  and  of  becoming  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  training  of  taste,  the  develop- 
ment of  character,  and  the  awakening  of  intellectual 
ambitions.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Latin 
literature  has  largely  contributed  to  making  the  life 
and  literature  of  the  civilised  world  of  to-day  what  it  is. 
These  two  ends  of  formal  and  literary  study  are,  how- 
ever, not  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Latin  may 
and  should  be  so  taught  as  to  realise  them  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  practice  of  composition  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  as  developing  habits  of  clear  think- 
ing, but  as  giving  a  fuller  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Objects  of  the  Study  of  Latin 

The  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  Latin  are, 
therefore,  two  :  (i)  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  more 
important  Latin  authors  ;  (ii)  a  linguistic  and  logical 
discipline.  In  connexion  with  the  first  of  these  ends, 
the  Committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  planning  out  the  course  of  reading  on  some  well- 
considered  principle,  so  as  to  make  it  as  profitable  as 
possible  and  representative  of  what  is  best  in  Latin 
literature. 

Course  of  Reading 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils  will 
not  read  many  new  Latin  books  after  they  have  left 
school,  the  Committee  feels  that  teachers  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  selections  which  they  make  of  authors  for 
study  ;  much  energy  is  wasted  at  the  present  time  by  a 
haphazard  method  of  procedure.  The  Committee  has 
therefore  considered  (a)  which  authors  are  most  worth 
reading  at  school,  and  (b)  in  what  order  ihej  should  be 
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taken,  in  view  partly  of  their  linguistic  difficulty,  partly 
of  the  suitability  of  their  contents  for  reading  at  different 
ages.  In  drawing  up  the  scheme  appended  to  this  part 
of  the  Report  the  Committee  has  had  the  advantage 
of  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  experienced  teachers 
who  have  co-operated  with  a  Sub-Committee  appointed 
for  this  purpose  *  ;  but  the  scheme  is  submitted  only 
as  a  specimen,  and  not  as  necessarily  the  best  that  could 
be  devised. 

The  suggestions  of  the  scheme  are  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  pupil  will  go  through  a  preliminary 
course  of  work  on  a  Reader.  Whether  this  preliminary 
course  lasts  for  two  years  or  one  will  depend  on  the 
method  of  teaching  employed.  If  Latin  is  taken  after 
some  mastery  of  French  has  been  acquired,  it  may  be 
possible  to  limit  the  preliminary  grammatical  work  to 
one  year.  Otherwise  two  years  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  making  its  selection  of  authors  the  Committee  has 
tried  to  bear  in  mind  the  claims  of  both  subject-matter 
and  style.  In  most  cases  authors  worth  reading  for 
their  subject-matter  are  also  worth  reading  for  their 
style  (e.g.  Livy  and  Virgil) ;  but  where  the  two  claims 
are  to  some  extent  opposed,  the  Committee  has  chosen 
such  works  as  on  the  whole  seem  best  suited  to  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  learning.  For  the  earHer  stages  the 
interest  of  the  subject-matter  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  beauty  of  the  style  ;  the  capacity  to  appreciate 
style  is  developed  later,  and  it  is  at  the  later  stages  that 
the  style  of  the  authors  read  begins  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  composition. 

The    Committee    has    deliberately    rejected    certain 

*  The  Sub-Committee  consisted  of  Sir  A.  F.  Hort  and  Professor 
Sonnenschein,  together  with  the  following  co-opted  members  :  Pro- 
fessor E.  V.  Arnold,  Mr.  C.  G.  Botting,  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  M.  O.  B. 
Caspari,  Mr.  R.  C.  Gilson,  I'rofessor  Hardie,  Professor  Mackail,  Mr, 
M.  J.  Kendall,  Miss  Slater,  Mr.  H.  Williamson. 
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authors  as  of  inferior  educational  value — e.g.  in  the  early- 
stage,  Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  in  the  middle 
stage,  Sallust  *  ;  in  the  latest  stage,  the  Silver  Age 
epic  poets,  whose  works  it  is  thought  should  form  no 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  be  reserved  for  Uni- 
versity study. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  practice  of  not  limiting  the  amount  of 
reading  done  in  school  to  what  pupils  have  time  to 
prepare  out  of  school.  The  conventional  system  of 
*'  prepared  construing "  seems  to  need  considerable 
modification.  The  traditional  course  of  reading  may  be 
widened  if  time  is  allowed  in  class  for  reading  ahead 
after  the  translation  of  the  passages  set  for  preparation  ; 
but  passages  read  as  unseens  in  class  may  with  advantage 
be  set  for  revision  out  of  class. 

The  principle  of  using  selections  may  be  safely  applied 
wherever  it  does  not  involve  scrappiness  of  reading — 
e.g.  it  may  be  applied  without  sacrifice  of  unity  to  the 
Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  to  the  Elegies 
of  Propertius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of 
continuity  should  be  more  thoroughly  applied  than  at 
present  to  certain  works ;  the  Aeneid,  for  example, 
should  be  treated  so  far  as  possible  as  a  literary  whole, 
the  several  books  being  read  in  consecutive  order,  though 
possibly  with  some  omissions  of  the  less  important  parts, 
which  might  be  read  in  a  good  English  verse  translation. 
In  this  connexion  the  Committee  desires  to  call  attention 
to  the  important  difference  which  exists  between  reading 
a  book  with  some  omissions  and  reading  a  collection  of 
excerpts  selected  with  a  view  to  their  individual  beauty 
of  thought  or  diction.     By  means  of  omissions  it  becomes 

*  The  rejection  of  Sallust  in  favour  of  Livy  has  the  support  of 
Quintilian  {Inst.  Oral.  II.  5.  19).  In  answer  to  the  question,  "qui 
sint  legend!  incipientibus  ?  "  he  says,  "  Ego  optimos  quidem  et 
statim  et  semper,  sed  tamen  eorum  candidissimum  quemque  et  maxime 
expositum  velim,  ut  Livium  a  pueris  magis  quam  Salluatium.'* 
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possible  in  the  case  of  long  works,  such  as  the  history  of 
Livy  or  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  to  get  a  connected  view 
of  the  story  or  message  which  the  author  has  to  com- 
municate ;  whereas,  if  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is 
confined  to  one  or  two  books,  he  necessarily  fails  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  To  omit  parts  of  a  work 
which  is  too  long  to  be  read  in  its  entirety  is,  therefore, 
the  only  practicable  method  of  acquiring  an  understanding 
of  its  contents  and  unity. 


A  SPECIMEN  COURSE  OF  LATIN  READING  FOR  SCHOOLS 
WITH  A  LEAVING  AGE  OF  EIGHTEEN  OR  NINE- 
TEEN, AND  SCHOOLS  PREPARATORY  THERETO 

I.   Preliminaby  Stage  (Ages  10  or  11-14) 

1st  Year  : 

Preparatory  Course. 

2nd  Year  : 

Prose  :  Simplified  Caesar — e.g.  part  of  E.G.  IV.,  V.  {The 
Invasion  of  Britain)  ;    or, 

Simplified  Livy — e.g.  passages  from  Books  II.  and  IX. 
The  passages  selected  should  form  a  continuous  narrative. 
Verse  :  Some  fables  of  Phaedrus  (omitting  the  "  morals,'* 
which  are  difficult)  and  some  easy  selections  from  the 
elegiac  poems  of  Ovid. 

3bd  Year: 

Prose :     Dramatic    scenes    and    incidents    from    Livy — e.g. 

passages  from  Books  V.,  VIL,  VIII.  (not  simplified)  ;  or, 

Episodes  (not  simplified)  from  Books  V.,  VL,  VII.  of 

Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Verse  :  Stories  from  Ovid's  Fasti  and  Metamorphoses,  or 

A  miscellaneous  selection  of  Latin  verse. 

11.  Advanced  Stage  (Ages  14-18) 
1st  Year  : 

Prose  :  Cicero  :  one  or  more  of  the  easier  orations,  such  as 
Tn  Catilinarriy  I.,  III.,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  De  Provinciis 
ConsiUaribus,  Pro  Ligario,  together  with  psissages  of 
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some  length  from  other  speeches,  such  as  the  Verrines, 
Actio  II.,  Books  IV.  and  V.,  and  some  stories  of  Roman 
life  or  easy  letters  of  Cicero. 
Verse  :   Virgil,  Aeneid,  I.  and  II. 


2nd  Year  : 

Prose  :    Livy,  XXI.   and  XXII.   (as  much  as  possible  of 

these  books,  not  omitting  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the 

later  part  of  Book  XXII.). 
Verse :     Virgil,     Aeneid,    III.,    IV.    and    V.     (Considerable 

portions  of  Book  V.  might  be  taken  for  rapid  reading 

in  class.) 

A  few  select  Odes  of  Horace. 


3rd  Year  : 

Prose  :  One  of  the  longer  speeches  of  Cicero,  or  part  of  the 
Civil  War  of  Caesar,  together  with  the  Somnium  Scipionis 
and  the  praise  of  literature  in  the  Pro  Archia  (sections 
12-32). 
The  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

Verse  :   Virgil,  Aeneid,  VI.  and  parts  of  VII. — XII. 
Select  Odes  of  Horace. 


4  th  Year  : 

At   this   stage    there  will   naturally   be   much   freedom    of 

choice, 
(a)  The  following    books    are    suggested  as    necessary    to 

complete  the  above  scheme  of  reading  : — 
Prose  :    One  or  more  books  of  the  Annals  or  Histories  of 

Tacitus. 

One  or  more  books  of  a  philosophical  or    rhetorical 

treatise  of  Cicero  {e.g.  Tusculan  Disputations ,  Book  V., 

or  a  book  of  the  De  Orator e). 

A  few  selected  letters  of  Cicero. 
Verse  :   Horace  :   select  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Selections  from  Catullus  and  Propertius. 

Lucretius  :   Book  V.  and  selections  from  other  books. 

Juvenal  :    three  or  four  Satires. 
(6)  The    following   books  are    suggested  as  less    essential ; 

some   of   these  might  be   taken  for  rapid  reading  in 

class : — 
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Ptfm  !  Oioero,  2>«  AmieiHa  and  £h  SmeeHU9. 
livy }  some  of  the  later  books. 
QuintiUan»  Book  X. 

Seneoa  i  a  treatiae  such  as  the  D»  pivnenUa,  or  selec- 
tions from  the  Efjmhdat  Morales. 
Pliny  t  seleot  letters, 

FtfM  :  Plautus  or  Terence  :   ono  or  two  plays. 
Virgil :  some  of  the  Eehgues  and  Oeorgica. 


{B)  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  SCHOOLS 
WITH  A  LEAVING  AGE  OF  ABOUT  SIXTEEN  ♦ 

Hitherto  in  this  Report  we  have  had  mainly  in  view 
those  schools  >v1u  Tt>  ilu>  leaving  age  is  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, and  to  which  bo^^  proceed  from  preparatory  schools 
where  both  Latin  and  French  axe  included  in  the  curri- 
culum. There  exists,  however,  a  large  and  increasing 
number  of  secondary  schools  of  which  the  pupils,  to  a 
great  extent,  receive  their  early  education  in  public 
elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
afterwards  proceeding  to  the  secondary  schools  for  three 
or  four  3rear8.  Some  valuable  facts  relating  to  tho 
teaching  of  languages  in  such  schools  will  be  found  in  a 
report  submitted  to  tlie  Committee  by  Mr.  F.  Roscoe 
and  reproduced  in  an  Appendix  below  (p.  42). 

When  it  is  remembered  that  on  entering  the  secondary 
school  the  pupils  have  usually  no  knowledge  of  any 
language  but  their  own,  and  must  begin  the  study  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  other  non-literary  subjects, 
it  is  plain  that  the  complete  and  systematic  study  of 
Latin,  both  linguistically  and  as  literature,  which  is 
both  desirable  and  attainable  under  the  conditions  of 
the  schools  hitherto  dealt  with  in  the  Report,  will  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  in  schools  of  this  type. 

<*  In  the  pr«p«rAtion  of  this  pert  of  the  Beport  the  Ccinxnittee  hat 
had  the  eatistAnce  of  a  8ub>Comn\itttH>  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Boll  iChairman),  Mr.  A.  E.  Holme,  Mr.  ^V.  F.  Wit  ton. 
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Yet  the  teaching  of  Latin  by  such  methods  as  will 
lead  to  results  of  permanent  value  at  the  close  of  a  boy'f 
career  is  desirable  in  such  schools*  The  study  of  Latin 
gives  a  training  in  clearness  of  thought  and  accuracy 
of  expression  not  easily  obtained  from  the  study  of  a 
modem  language,  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  life  of 
the  ancients,  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study 
of  the  origin  of  modem  institutions,  and  assists  in  the 
comprehension  of  English  literature. 

The  study  of  Latin  in  such  schools  has,  in  the  past, 
met  with  the  opposition  of  many  parents,  largely  be- 
cause on  the  older  system  of  teaching  the  average  boy 
rarely  gained  any  real  knowledge  of  the  language  in  the 
time  allowed.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  rigorously 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  work  attempted  to  what  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished  in  the  time  available^not 
more  than  four  or  five  lessons  a  week  for  three  or  four 
years. 

If  in  this  time  some  tangible  results  could  be  attained 
by  the  average  boy,  such  as  the  power  of  reading  the 
easier  Latin  authors  and  some  acquaintance  with  Roman 
life  and  history,  the  subject  would  be  more  popular  than 
it  has  been  hitherto. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  in  these  schools  Latin 
should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  intelligent  reading 
of  the  easier  Latin  authors,  and  to  supplying  that  dis- 
cipline in  clear  and  accurate  thought  which  is  not  so 
readily  obtained  from  the  study  of  a  modem  language. 

It  is  specially  important  to  ignore  all  that  is  uncommon 
in  grammar,  and  to  ensure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions  commonly  occurring 
in  the  authors  read,  and  not  to  use  composition  except 
as  a  means  of  understanding  and  remembering  these 
forms  and  constractions.  To  gain  these  ends  a  sdieme 
of  work  is  recommended  of  which  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample :-- 
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1st  year. — A  Reader  with  grammar  and  exercises  based 
on  the  text  and  systematically  graduated. 

2nd  year. — Simplified  narrative  passages  from  Latin 
prose  authors,  with  graduated  exercises  as  before. 

3rd  year. — Easy  portions  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  with 
selections  from  Tibullus  or  Ovid,  together  with  grammar 
and  exercises  as  before. 

4ith  year. —  Whole  books  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
following  authors — Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus  (Agricola),  and 
Virgil.  Some  letters  of  Pliny  and  Odes  of  Horace  may 
be  read.  Or  the  books  set  for  a  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion. 

The  standard  aimed  at  should  be  that  of  the  Senior 
Local  Examinations,  or  of  University  Matriculation  or 
Preliminary  Examinations  ;  and  this  would  generally 
be  reached  by  those  who  had  passed  through  the  fourth 
year's  course  satisfactorily.  It  is  important  that,  after 
the  first  year,  reference  should  constantly  be  made  to  a 
simple  manual  of  accidence  and  syntax. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  less  than  four  periods  a 
week  should  be  devoted  to  Latin,  and  strongly  urge  one 
lesson  a  day  where  possible.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  time  might  be  saved  for  this  purpose  if  the 
formal  teaching  of  English  grammar  were  combined 
with  that  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  dispensed  with  as 
a  separate  subject. 

A  difiiculty  will  arise  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
elementary  school  pupils  with  that  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  secondary 
school  itself,  since  the  latter  will  usually  have  learnt 
some  French,  if  not  some  Latin,  before  the  age  of  twelve. 
This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  most  schools  by  a  separate 
classification  for  Latin  and  French,  at  any  rate  in  the 
lower  forms,  by  which  means  also  the  boys  may  be  taken 
in  smaller  numbers  for  languages  than  for  other  subjects. 
The  elementary  stages  of  learning  are  the  most  important, 
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and  the  work  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  competent 
and  experienced  teaichers.  Such  teachers  are  at  present 
few  in  the  schools  we  are  considering,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  French,  the  demand 
will  doubtless  create  the  supply. 


(Signed) 

E.  A.   SONNENSCHEIN 

(Chairman). 
G.  C.  Bell. 
R.  M.  Burrows. 

W.   C.   COMPTON. 

Ethel  Gavin  (Representa- 
tive of  the  Head  Mistresses' 
Association). 

J.  Gow  (Representative  of 
the  Head  Masters'  Con- 
ference). 

A.  E.  Holme. 

A.  F.  HoRT. 

E.  D.  Mansfield  (Repre- 
sentative of  the  Prepara- 
tory Schools'  Association). 

G.  G.  A.  Murray. 


J.  A.  Nairn. 

T.  E.  Page. 

W.  E.  P.  Pantin. 

A.  B.  Ramsay. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Adele  F.  E.  Sanders 
(Representative  of  the  As- 
sistant Mistresses'  Asso- 
ciation). 

Lucy  Silcox. 

R.  D.  Swallow  (Repre- 
sentative of  the  Head 
Masters'  Association), 

W.  F.  WiTTON  (Represen- 
tative of  the  Assistant 
Masters'  Association). 

C,  CooKSON  (Secretary). 
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APPENDIX 

By  Mr.  F,  Boscoe,  Master  of  Method  in  the  Day  Training 
College  of  the  University  of  Birmingham 

Schools  have  been  established  in  large  numbers  during 
the  past  three  years  by  county  and  borough  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  provision  for  boys  and  girls 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  and  also  to 
furnish  a  means  of  training  pupil  teachers  in  accordance 
with  the  new  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Such  schools  are  recruited  mainly  from  the  prima^ry 
schools  of  their  districts,  schemes  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  having  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng 
promising  pupils  to  continue  their  schooling. 

The  teaching  of  Latin  to  such  pupils  as  these  has  been 
found  to  be  attended  by  considerable  difficulty.  The 
teachers  almost  unanimously  ascribe  this  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  coming  up  from  the  primary  school 
are  imperfectly  grounded  in  English  grammar  and  find 
it  impossible  to  understand  the  meaning  of  ordinary 
terms,  such  as  passive  and  active,  indirect  object,  or 
even  subject  and  predicate.  Thus  a  considerable  time 
has  to  be  spent  at  the  start  in  giving  the  most  rudimentary 
instruction  on  these  points. 

This  state  of  things  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  years  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  formal 
grammar  in  the  primary  schools.  Whereas  formerly 
the  pupils  were  set  to  learn  grammar  in  the  second 
standard,  beginning  at  the  age  of  eight  and  continuing 
throughout  the  course,  there  have  latterly  been  not  a 
few  schools  where  grammar  was  not  taught  at  all.  The 
old  system  led  to  much  meaningless  drudgery  for  the 
children,  but  the  new  one  leads  to  endless  difficulties 
in  the  teaching  of  composition.  A  better  plan  than 
either  is  followed  in  some  schools,  where  the  formal 
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grammar  teaching  is  deferred  until  the  pupils  are  eleven 
or  twelve.  It  is  then  found  possible  to  teach  the  subject 
intelligently  and  with  profit. 

If  this  plan  were  universal  in  the  primary  schools  it 
would  be  possible  to  begin  with  French,  and  later  to 
take  up  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools  with  less  waste 
of  time  than  is  involved  now.  Since  these  schools  have 
been  established  so  recently,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
much  concerning  the  actual  results  of  their  work  in 
Latin  ;  but  making  allowance  for  the  lack  of  preparation 
in  the  pupils,  I  have  found  that  in  Oldbury,  where  a 
secondary  school  was  established  in  1904,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
the  teaching  of  Latin  has  met  with  no  opposition  from 
the  parents,  although  these  are  mostly  working-class 
folk,  living  a  strenuous  life  in  the  Black  Country. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
these  schools  is  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
pupil  teachers  who  are  trained  there.  In  training  colleges 
attached  to  the  new  Universities  the  course  in  arts 
affords  the  best  opportunity  to  the  intending  teacher, 
but  hitherto  science  has  been  preferred,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Latin  was  required  for  arts.  Now,  however, 
we  find  that  candidates  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  arts  course,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will  probably 
be  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  who  will 
have  had  a  training  in  grammar  and  literature.  This 
ought  to  react  on  the  grammar  teaching  and  serve  to 
remove  the  great  difficulty  which  I  have  described. 

As  an  immediate  measure  it  might  be  useful  to  persuade 
the  authorities  of  these  schools  to  exact  a  higher  standard 
of  grammar  at  their  entrance  examinations.  Also  there 
is  need  of  some  outline  text-book  on  the  lines  of  the 
Parallel  Grammars  to  secure  uniformity  of  terminology 
as  far  as  possible.  Unless  this  is  done  we  are  in  danger 
of  substituting  confusion  for  ignorance. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURRICULA  COMMITTEE 
ON  A  FOUR  YEARS'  LATIN  COURSE 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  THE 
LEAVING   AGE   IS   ABOUT   SIXTEEN 

Introduction 

I.  The  Committee  considers  that  Latin  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum  in  a  four  years' 
course  for  secondary  schools  in  which  the  leaving  age 
is  about  sixteen.*  If  (a)  the  course  is  shorter,  or  (b) 
the  school  has  special  aims,  the  proposals  here  made  will 
require  modification. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  pupils  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Latin  within  a  limited  range,  and  some 
acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin 
literature.  By  restricting  the  range  (though  not  the 
thoroughness)  of  the  knowledge  required  in  accidence, 
vocabulary,  and  syntax,  it  will  be  possible,  even  in  the 
limited  time  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  these  schools, 

*  The  schools  contemplated  in  this  Report  are  in  the  main  those 
referred  to  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Curricula  Committee  which 
was  presented  to  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  on 
October  10,  1908,  when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Association  :  "  That  the  Classical  Association  welcomes 
and  desires  to  make  known  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  by 
the  Curricula  Committee  as  to  the  value  of  even  a  short  course  of 
Latin  as  a  training  in  thought  and  expression,  and  a  means  towards 
the  mastery  of  English  and  the  acquisition  of  modern  foreign  Ian- 
guages."  The  present  Report  is  supplementary  to  Report  IV.  above, 
pp.  27-43. 
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to  secure  for  pupils  much  of  the  linguistic  and  logical 
training  which  Latin  is  specially  able  to  provide,  and 
thus  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
literature  and  history.  Such  a  course  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  be  of  great  value,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  anything  approaching  the  full 
benefits  of  a  classical  education  without  a  much  longer 
period  of  study. 

2.  The  Committee  believes  that  many  schools  will  be 
glad  to  compare  their  own  schemes  of  study  with  one 
that  has  been  scrutinised  by  a  representative  body,  and 
so  thinks  that  it  will  be  useful  to  put  forward  a  scheme 
which  in  arrangement  and  extent  indicates  what  is 
practicable  for  these  schools.  It  will  be  understood  that 
it  is  put  forward  only  as  a  specimen  scheme,  and  it  is 
assumed  throughout  that  the  pupils  are  of  not  more 
than  average  capacity.  In  actual  practice  any  such 
scheme  requires  adaptation  to  meet  constantly  varying 
needs.  The  scheme  here  proposed  extends  over  four 
school  years.  It  is  expected  that  in  each  school  week 
throughout  the  year  four  lessons  at  least  will  be  given 
in  Latin,  making  a  total  of  not  less  than  150  lessons  in 
each  year.  Whenever  more  time  is  available,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  daily  lesson  in  Latin, 
and  especially  during  the  first  year. 

3.  Original  Latin  authors  being  too  difficult  for  be- 
ginners, it  is  necessary  to  lead  up  to  them  by  Latin 
so  much  easier  in  kind  that  the  quantity  read  may  be 
greatly  increased,  and  that  there  may  be  time  for  ample 
oral  work  based  upon  the  reading.  Thus  the  order  of 
progress  will  generally  be  :  (i)  Latin  specially  composed 
for  instruction  in  the  elements,  (ii)  simplified  Latin 
texts,  (iii)  texts  abridged  by  the  omission  of  the  more 
difficult  or  less  important  parts,  (iv)  unabridged  texts. 
The  Committee  considers,  however,  that  even  towards 
the  end  of  the  course  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  abridge 
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a  text  by  such  omissions,  and  thus  increase  the  con- 
tinuous interest  of  the  reading. 

4.  The  Committee  attaches  much  importance  to  the 
building  up  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary.  A  good  working 
vocabulary  not  only  relieves  the  study  of  Latin  texts 
of  most  of  its  drudgery,  but  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
permanent  acquisition.  Recent  investigations  show 
that  a  vocabulary  such  as  may  easily  be  acquired  within 
this  course  will  cover  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten 
words  which  occur  in  an  ordinary  (non-technical)  passage 
of  any  Latin  prose  author  commonly  read  in  schools, 
thus  leaving  only  one  word  in  ten  to  be  looked  out  in 
the  dictionary  or  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  context.* 
It  seems  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the  pupil  should 
become  familiar  during  his  school  course  with  the  words 
which  are  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  literature. 
In  determining  which  are  the  commonest  and  most 
useful  Latin  words,  teachers  and  examiners  will  find  the 
vocabularies  referred  to  in  the  note  of  great  value.  But 
in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  real  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  common  words  the  Committee 
by  no  means  suggests  that  a  pupil's  knowledge  should 
be  limited  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  every  particular 
text  must  necessarily  contain  many  words  which  are 

*  See,  for  instance,  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Vocabulary  of  High  School 
Latin  (Boston,  1907),  E.  V.  Arnold,  Basis  Latina  (Dent,  1908).  These 
two  vocabularies,  though  not  identical,  contain  each  about  2,000 
words.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
considerably  shorter  ;  for  they  both  include  as  separate  words  many 
compounds  and  derivatives  the  meaning  of  which  can  be  easily  in- 
ferred if  the  meaning  of  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived  is 
known.  Exact  figures  are  not  available,  but  probably  each  of  these 
vocabularies  might  thus  be  regarded  as  containing  from  1,450  to 
1,500  wholly  distinct  words.  Professor  Lodge's  list  is  based  upon 
the  books  which  are  universally  studied  in  American  high  schools 
in  preparation  for  College  Entrance  Examinations — viz.  Caesar,  B.G. 
I.-V.  ;  Cicero,  Gatilinarian  Orations,  Pro  Lege  Manilla,  Pro  Archia ; 
Virgil,  Aen.  I. -VI.  Professor  Arnold's  list  includes  some  words 
which,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  these  books,  must  have  been 
commonly  used  in  everyday  talk  at  Rome  (e.g.  ancilla,  beatus,  hortus). 
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required  for  its  particular  subject-matter,  but  which 
would  find  no  place  in  a  "  standard  vocabulary  "  ;  and, 
again,  there  are  other  words  which,  though  not  of  the 
commonest  occurrence,  nevertheless,  owing  to  their 
similarity  to  the  English  words  derived  from  them, 
present  no  difficulty  to  the  pupil  and  have  the  advantage 
of  throwing  light  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  mother- 
tongue.* 

On  the  general  question  of  the  building  up  of  the 
pupil's  vocabulary  the  Committee  appends  some  extracts 
from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Walter  Rippmann  (published 
in  Modern  Language  Teaching^  December,  1908),  which, 
though  dealing  directly  only  with  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages,  are  applicable  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  also. 

5.  From  the  treatment  of  vocabulary  that  of  accidence 
will  logically  follow.  Forms,  whether  regular  or  irregular, 
which  are  of  constant  occurrence  must  not  only  be 
learnt  as  part  of  grammar,  but  thoroughly  assimilated 
by  constant  practice  (including  throughout  the  course 
practice  in  writing  Latin).  The  study  of  rare  forms 
other  than  those  which  may  occur  in  the  reading  belongs 
to  a  later  stage,  when  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  essentials  of  the  language.  In  the  practical  study 
of  syntax  three  stages  should  be  distinguished  :  (i)  the 
stage  at  which  the  pupil  can  see  what  a  construction 
means  and  can  translate  it  from  Latin  into  English  ; 
(ii)  the  stage  at  which  he  can  recall  the  construction  to 
memory  and  use  it  for  the  composition  of  a  Latin  sen- 
tence ;  (iii)  the  stage  at  which  he  can  locate  the  con- 
struction in  an  organised  scheme  of  syntax  and  see  its 
relation  to  cognate  constructions  in  Latin  and  in  other 
languages.  Within  the  four  years'  course  the  Committee 
considers  that  all  three  stages  should  be  achieved  for  the 

*  E.g.  words  like  colonia^  constantia^  discipulus,  exapectatio,  afirtnarCf 
declarare,  ddiberare. 
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common  and  normal  constructions  of  Latin  prose  ;  but 
in  the  early  years  of  the  course  particular  constructions 
may  be  studied  only  up  to  the  first  stage  or  the  first 
two  stages. 

The  Committee  is  opposed  to  any  disparagement  of 
the  importance  of  grammar,  and  holds  that  all  that  is 
attempted  in  this  direction  should  be  done  thoroughly. 

6.  It  is  of  importance  that  examinations  connected 
with  the  various  parts  of  the  scheme  should  be  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  its  spirit.  Examiners  should  not  set 
questions  which  in  any  direction  exceed  the  range  of 
the  course,  but  within  its  limits  a  high  standard  of  accuracy 
should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  candidates'  answers ; 
and  no  candidate  should  pass  who  does  not  show  thorough 
familiarity  with  all  such  grammatical  forms  and  types 
of  sentence  as  occur  frequently  in  the  authors  read 
during  the  course.  A  high  value  should  be  assigned  to 
the  power  of  reading  simple  Latin  at  sight.  Where 
translation  into  English  is  required,  the  English  should 
be  correct  and  natural :  and  the  memorised  translation 
of  specially  prepared  books  should  be  discouraged  in 
every  possible  way.  The  books  set  for  examinations 
which  are  ordinarily  taken  by  pupils  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  their  Latin  course  should  be  adapted  to 
their  capacities  ;  for  instance,  such  a  book  as  Aeneid  VI. 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  any  part  of  a  four  years'  course 
except  the  last  year.  Moreover,  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  same  book  should  be  set  for  examination  of  pupils 
at  different  stages  of  their  course.  A  book  which  is 
suitable  for  pupils  in  their  fourth  year  is  necessarily  ill 
adapted  to  the  earlier  stages  of  an  organised  course  of 
study  such  as  is  outlined  here. 

7.  The  Committee  considers  that  examinations  con- 
ducted  on   these   principles   and   corresponding   to   the 
complete  four  years'  course  might  reasonably  be  accepted 
as  evidence  that  a  candidate  is  qualified  to  enter  upon 
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a  first  course  in  Latin  in  a  University.  It  therefore 
suggests  that  Matriculation  and  school-leaving  examina- 
tions which  are  intended  to  mark  this  qualification  should 
correspond  generally  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  It  believes 
that  if  there  were  a  more  definite  understanding  as  to 
the  range  of  knowledge,  especially  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  which  should  form  the  subject-matter  of 
these  examinations,  not  only  might  a  much  higher 
standard  within  that  range  be  attained  by  the  ordinary 
candidate,  but  also  the  objections  now  felt  to  making 
Latin  an  essential  subject  at  matriculation  might  to  a 
large  extent  be  removed,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  candidates 
desiring  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  Arts  are  concerned. 

The  First  Year 

8.  Before  beginning  the  study  of  Latin  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  pupil  should  have  learned  through 
the  study  of  his  own  language  to  distinguish  in  practice 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  to  apply  correctly 
such  terms  as  "  subject,"  "  predicate,"  "  object,"  "  case," 
"  voice,"  "  tense."  The  transition  from  English  to 
Latin  grammar  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  much  facilitated 
when  the  Committee,  now  sitting,  presents  its  Report 
on  the  Simplification  and  Uniformity  of  Grammatical 
Terminology. 

The  first  year's  course  will  correspond  generally  to 
the  work  of  a  class  in  which  the  average  age  at  entrance 
is  twelve  ;  the  whole  work  of  the  year  should  follow 
some  book  specially  prepared  for  the  needs  of  such 
pupils. 

9.  The  following  points  may  be  named  as  amongst 
those  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  a  first  year's 
course  : 

(i)  The  number  of  new  words  and  forms  introduced  in 
each  lesson  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  confuse  the 
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pupil ;  but  at  least  500  of  the  commonest  words  in 
the  language  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  during  the 
year. 

(ii)  Words  and  forms  once  introduced  should  be 
frequently  repeated  until  the  learner  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them. 

(iii)  The  linguistic  material  of  the  Latin  text  of  each 
lesson  should  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  learner's  memory 
by  a  variety  of  methods,  as  for  instance  : 

(a)  by  oral  question  and  answer  in  Latin,  based  on 
the  text  *  ; 

(b)  by  repeating  sentences  with  change  of  tense  or 
other  variation  ; 

(c)  by  the  conversion  of  simple  English  sentences 
into  Latin.  It  is  well  that  the  exercises  during 
this  year  should  be  done  orally  in  class  before  they 
are  reproduced  in  writing.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  pupils  should  be  saved  so  far  as  possible 
from  making  mistakes  in  writing  ;  for  the  written 
mistake  is  apt  to  find  lodgment  in  the  memory, 
even  if  it  is  afterwards  corrected  by  the  teacher. 
The  ground  for  written  exercises  should  therefore 
be  prepared  by  way  of  viva  voce  work  in  class. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  correct 
forms  of  speech  on  the  memory,  it  is  also  desirable 
that  exercises  which  have  been  corrected  should 
be  rewritten  by  the  pupils  in  order  that  a  correct 
idiomatic  version  should  be  fixed  in  their  minds. 

(d)  by  the  comparison  of  Latin  words  with  words 
cognate  to  them  or  derived  from  them  in  EngHsh 
and    French    (without    entering    upon    difficult 

*  Teachers  should  not  rely  entirely  on  the  specimens  of  oral  work 
given  in  books.  Such  exercises  are  needed  on  every  section  of  the 
text,  and  the  teacher  ought  to  make  them  for  himself.  The  questions 
should  be  carefully  prepared  beforehand,  unless  the  teacher  has  so 
complete  a  mastery  of  the  language  as  to  be  able  to  speak  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 
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questions  which  belong  to  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology).  In  tracing  derivations  two 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind  :  (1)  it  is  desirable 
to  connect  the  unfamiliar  Latin  word  with  some 
familiar  word  in  English  or  French,  e.g.  'pater 
with  'paternal,  regina  with  reine  ;  (2)  it  is  also 
desirable  to  use  the  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  the  meanings  of  English 
derivatives  (e.g.  ineligible,  illegible). 

(iv)  As  to  accidence,  the  regular  declensions  and  con- 
jugations and  the  commonest  pronouns  must  be  included, 
and  it  may  be  well  if  time  permits  to  bring  in  the  most 
usual  forms  of  the  irregular  verbs  possum,  volo,  nolo, 
and  perhaps  even  of  eo  and  few,  on  account  of  their 
great  frequency  in  Latin ;  the  systematic  treatment 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  and  the  passive  voice  may  be 
left  to  the  next  year. 

(v)  Few  rules  of  syntax  need  be  given,  the  chief 
attention  being  paid  to  constructions  common  to  English 
and  Latin.  Pupils  should  become  familiar  with  the 
chief  rules  of  agreement,  the  outstanding  uses  of  the 
cases  with  and  without  prepositions,  and  the  principal 
uses  of  the  tenses.  At  the  same  time  that  these  are 
being  thoroughly  assimilated  the  first  year's  course  may 
occasionally  introduce  other  simple  constructions,  such 
as  the  present  subjunctive  in  expressions  of  command 
and  wish  and  the  infinitive  in  dependent  statements, 
of  which  the  formal  study  is  reserved  for  a  later  period. 

(vi)  If  modern  themes  are  admitted  at  this  stage  they 
should  not  be  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  classical 
authors,  and  the  best  Latin  models  should  be  followed 
in  the  text. 

The  Second  Year 

10.  In  the  second  year  of  the  course  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  up  the  simplified  text  of  a  Latin  author.    Such 
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texts  may  include  constructions,  such  as  that  of  the 
indirect  statement,  which  have  not  yet  been  taught  by 
way  of  systematic  grammar  ;  but  it  is  important  (i) 
that  the  vocabulary  should  not  overwhelm  the  pupil, 
(ii)  that  the  sentences  should  not  be  excessively  long, 
(iii)  that  continuous  passages  in  oratio  ohliqvxi  should  not 
be  introduced.  No  classical  text,  in  its  original  form, 
fulfils  even  approximately  these  conditions  ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  simplified  texts  at  this  stage. 

11.  For  simplified  texts  of  this  kind  (which  may  be 
about  800  lines  in  length)  the  Committee  suggests  as 
alternatives  :  * 

(i)  an  episode  of  the  story  of  the  Gallic  War,  e.g.  the 
invasion  of  Britain  and  the  attack  on  Cicero's  camp, 
based  on  Caesar,  B.O.  IV.,  V.  ; 

(ii)  stories  about  the  kings  of  Rome,  based  on  Livy 
Bk.  I.  ; 

(iii)  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  based  on  Livy  Bk.  II. 

It  will  give  confidence  if  at  first  the  reading  lesson  is 
prepared  in  class  and  nothing  more  is  expected  by  way 
of  home  preparation  than  reproduction  of  what  has 
been  so  prepared.  In  the  preparation  in  class  all  pupils 
should  co-operate  in  making  suggestions,  and  the  teacher 
should  adopt  the  best  of  these. 

12.  Grammar  and  composition  should  follow  the 
reading.  In  accidence  the  subjunctive  mood  and  the 
passive  voice  must  now  be  thoroughly  mastered.  Fre- 
quent revision  and  much  practice  will  be  required,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  assign  more  than  a  part  of  any 
lesson  to  this  work.  In  syntax  the  pupil  should  become 
acquainted  during  this  year  with  the  simpler  uses  of 

*  The  simplification  in  the  earher  part  of  the  texts  suggested  would 
involve  re-writing  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
touch  with  the  amount  of  accidence  and  syntax  learned  during  the 
first  year.  In  the  later  part,  however,  fewer  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  advances  daring 
the  year. 
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the  subjunctive  (independent  and  dependent),  and  with 
prominent  uses  of  the  cases  not  dealt  with  during  the 
first  year.  The  new  types  of  sentence  should  be  thor- 
oughly assimilated  by  frequent  practice  in  writing  Latin. 
13.  The  vocabulary  should  within  the  year  be  extended 
to  include  at  least  1,000  of  the  commonest  words,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  memory  by  constant 
use.  In  addition  many  less  common  words  will  occur 
in  the  texts  read  ;  but  on  these  less  stress  should  be  laid. 


The  Third  Year 

14.  In  the  third  year  the  advance  can  be  made  from 
simplified  to  abridged  texts  ;  that  is  to  say,  parts  of 
Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  may  be  presented 
to  the  pupil  with  the  omission  of  sections  which  are 
less  interesting  in  themselves  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  main  story,  or  again  of  those  which  present 
difficulties  disproportionate  to  their  interest. 

15.  The  programme  of  reading  might  include  a  prose 
book  and  a  verse  book  out  of  the  following  Hst  (making 
together  at  least  1,200  lines) : 

(i)  dramatic  scenes  from  Livy  V.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  linked 
together  by  annotation  to  form  a  connected  story ; 

(ii)  one  of  the  easier  speeches  of  Cicero,  such  as  the 
Pro  Lege  Manilia,  or  some  of  his  easier  letters  ; 

(iii)  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  Virgil,  Aen.  II., 
omitting  some  of  the  episodes,  such  as  that  of  the  treachery 
of  Sinon,  11.  67-202,  and  the  Helen  episode,  11.  566-633  : 
the  book  would  thus  be  reduced  to  about  690  lines  ; 

(iv)  selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti,  e.g.  IV.  393-620  (the 
story  of  Proserpine),  or  Metamorphoses ; 

(v)  selections  from  Caesar,  B.G.  VII.  or  B.C.  III. 

Practice  in  the  translation  in  class  of  passages  not 
previously  prepared  should  be  continued,  such  passages 
being  best  selected  from  the  texts  which  are  being  read. 
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16.  In  the  third  year  the  vocabulary  wiU  be  much 
enlarged  by  the  reading,  but  special  care  should  be 
taken  that  common  words  are  thoroughly  learnt,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  by  the  end  of  this  time  be  familiar  with 
some  1,500  words  of  this  class.  In  accidence  special 
attention  should  now  be  paid  to  the  '*  principal  parts  " 
of  the  more  important  verbs  in  use.  Forms  which  occur 
only  in  late  and  little  read  texts  should  not  be  included 
in  the  list.  Parts  of  the  syntax  which  have  so  far  been 
only  lightly  treated  must  now  be  thoroughly  assimilated. 
Further,  in  connexion  with  his  verse  reading,  the  pupil 
will  now  become  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
commoner  kinds  of  Latin  verse  ;  practice  in  scansion 
should  form  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  class  when 
it  is  engaged  on  a  verse  author. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  at  this  stage,  if  not 
earlier,  short  and  easy  passages  from  Virgil,  Ovid,  Catul- 
lus, Horace,  and  other  poets  should  be  learned  by  heart. 
The  exercise  is  valuable,  not  only  as  increasing  the 
pupil's  vocabulary,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  intro- 
duces him  to  a  wider  range  of  literature  than  can  be 
touched  by  his  ordinary  reading. 


The  Fourth  Year 

17.  In  the  fourth  year  the  pupil  should  study  a  standard 
prose  work  (not  less  than  1,000  lines)  and  a  standard 
verse  work  (not  less  than  600  lines).  Here  too  the 
principle  of  abridgement  may  be  usefully  applied.  For 
example,  if  the  story  of  the  Second  Punic  War  is  taken 
(Livy  XXI.,  XXII.)  it  would  be  desirable  to  omit  the 
parts  that  are  less  essential  to  the  narrative,  in  order  to 
find  time  for  including  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae 
and  the  heroic  attitude  of  Rome  under  defeat,  which 
come  late  in  Book  XXII.    The  omitted  parts  may  be 
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briefly  summarised  or  read  aloud  to  the  class  in  an 
English  translation. 

18.  The  course  may  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  teacher's  work  from  be- 
coming mechanical ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  familiarity  with  the  author  read  is  an 
important  element  in  the  teacher's  efficiency. 

19.  In  this  year  there  should  be  a  systematic  review 
of  the  whole  of  the  grammar  included  in  the  course,  both 
accidence  and  syntax,  not  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  memory, 
but  also  in  order  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers 
by  directing  attention  to  an  orderly  arrangement  and 
effective  classification  of  the  facts  and  usages  of  the 
language.  Composition  should  continue  to  be  regularly 
practised  both  in  the  third  and  the  fourth  year  ;  its 
aim  should  still  be  to  secure  thorough  familiarity  with 
common  inflexions  and  constructions. 

In  examination  pupils  should  show  that  they  can 
translate  readily  unseen  passages  of  no  special  difficulty 
in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  set  books.  It  is  important 
that  candidates  should  not  be  presented  with  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  surmount.  Examiners 
ought,  therefore,  carefully  to  scrutinise  unseen  passages 
with  a  view  to  excluding  any  special  peculiarities  of 
vocabulary,  syntax,  or  style.  Simplifications  of  the  text 
will  often  be  desirable  :  on  the  other  hand,  candidates 
should  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  common  words 
and  to  infer  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  less  common 
words  from  their  derivation  or  from  the  context. 

20.  In  the  fourth  year  especially,  but  also  in  other 
years,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers  should 
direct  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  authors  studied.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  story  or  "  situation  "  is  a  great 
and  indeed  indispensable  aid  to  translation.  Oppor- 
tunities should  be  seized  of  indicating  to  pupils  the 
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historical  and  literary  significance  of  the  works  read — 
their  relation  to  great  events  in  the  history  of  mankind 
and  to  the  great  products  of  modern  literatures.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  for  themselves  English 
works  which  throw  light  on  the  author  they  are  studying. 
For  example,  many  will  read  with  interest  Dr.  T.  Rice 
Holmes's  narrative  of  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul*  and 
will  get  from  the  study  of  such  a  book  some  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  military  operations  were  conditioned 
by  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  of  the  historical 
value  of  Caesar's  work,  which  they  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  gather  from  the  reading  of  a  limited  portion 
of  the  Latin  text.  In  the  same  way,  the  perusal  of  a 
verse  translation  of  the  Aeneid  will  help  them  to  follow 
the  story  of  the  Book  which  they  are  construing,  to  see 
how  it  forms  part  of  a  larger  whole,  a^id  to  appreciate 
better  its  poetic  spirit.  Again,  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays,  and  North's 
translation  of  some  of  Plutarch's  Lives  will  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Latin  authors,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  indicate  the  influence  which  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  have  had  upon  English  literature. 

Conclusion 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  work  suggested 
in  this  scheme,  if  carried  out  with  thoroughness,  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  time  contemplated,  and  that 
the  results  attained  would  justify  the  retention  of  Latin 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  schools  where  doubts  of  its 
relative  value  might  lead,  or  have  led,  to  its  omission. 
It  is  likely  that  the  natural  eagerness  of  masters  and 

•  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Oaul,  an  historical  narrative  (being  Part  I. 
of  the  larger  work  on  the  same  subject)  by  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Litt.D.  : 
Macmillan  (68.  net).  Several  copies  of  each  of  the  books  suitable  for 
the  private  reading  of  pupils  might  well  be  included  in  a  class-room 
library. 
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pupils  will  urge  them  to  attempt  the  reading  of  Latin 
authors  in  the  original  form  without  the  full  preparatory- 
training  which  is  here  recommended.  An  able  teacher, 
who  knows  his  class  well  and  thoroughly  realises  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  structure  of  the  sentences 
and  the  extensive  vocabulary,  may  by  judicious  help 
make  this  a  success.  But  there  is  a  danger  of  discouraging 
the  average  pupil  by  setting  him  a  task  beyond  his 
powers,  with  the  result  that  he  is  continually  looking 
out  words  in  a  dictionary  without  building  up  a  per- 
manent vocabulary,  and  guessing  at  the  general  meaning 
of  long  sentences  which  he  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
grasp.  And  there  is  the  further  great  danger  that  he 
may  be  led  into  the  use  either  of  illicit  aids  or  of  those 
editions  of  authors  which  are  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  supplying  him  with  ready-made  solutions  of 
all  difficulties,  and  thus  reducing  the  study  of  Latin  to 
a  mere  effort  of  memory  exercised  upon  inferior  materials. 
"  Festina  lente  "  should  be  the  motto  of  the  practical 
teacher  in  these  early  stages. 
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APPENDIX 

{Extracts  from  a  Lecture  by  Professor'  W.  Rippmann  in 
"  Modern  Language  Teaching,^''  December ,  1908) 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  can  strengthen  and 
build   up    the   vocabulary — association    and   repetition. 
...  In  teaching  words  we  must  make  sure  in  the  first 
place  that  they  are  worth  teaching  ;    then  we  must  so 
teach   them   that  they  become  members   of   as   many 
groups    as    possible.  .  .  .  The    greater    the    number   of 
the  associations  we  succeed  in  establishing,  the  more 
sure  we  may  be  that  the  word  will  be  remembered.  .  .  . 
The  habit  of  associating  kindred  words  is  valuable  ; 
the  habit  of  gathering  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  its 
context  is  one  that  must  be  sedulously  cultivated.     I 
will  call  it  "  alertness  of  association,"  because  "  guess- 
ing "   might  lead  to  misapprehension  of  my  meaning. 
We  want  our  pupils  when  they  meet  with  a  new  word 
in  their  reading  to  face  it  in  a  determined  fashion,  and 
with  the  sense  of  exhilaration  afiForded  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers  in  solving  a  problem.     We  want  them  to 
make  a  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
new  word.     In  the  early  years  of  the  intermediate  stage 
our  texts  should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  that  the  meaning 
of  the  great  majority  of  new  words  can  be  ascertained.  .  .  . 
Collections  of  extracts  generally  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  difficult  words   and  constructions,   with  no 
easier  matter.     No  wonder  that  the  pupils  find  such 
reading  tiresome   and  uninteresting.    Fragments  of  de- 
scription and  truncated  episodes  are  not  calculated  to 
cultivate  a  love  of  literature  ;   but  they  also  fail  in  their 
alleged  object.     They  do  not  properly  extend  the  vocabu- 
lary, because  they  do  not  afford  sufficient  repetition  of 
the  new  words  they  contain. 
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For  the  earlier  part  of  the  intermediate  stage  .  .  . 
most  texts  require  simplifying.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  sacrilege  by  some  who  have  the  scholar's  aversion  to 
any  tampering  with  an  author's  text.  .  .  .  But  even 
if  the  author  is  dead,  I  feel  that  in  cutting  out  an  archaic 
expression  or  a  difficult  construction  I  am  not  laying 
hands  on  what  is  fundamental,  and  that  if  I  could  put 
the  case  to  the  author's  shade  he  would  absolve  mo 
completely,  and  rejoice  with  me  that  his  writings  are 
used  in  English  schools. 

[Reprinted  by  permission.'] 
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